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THOSE AMERICAN GIRLS IN EUROPE. 

BY MADAME ADAM. 



I have just read in the June number of The North Ameri- 
can Review the very interesting article of my witty confrere, 
Mrs. John Sherwood, and I ask myself, as I am already asked by 
the editor of the incomparable Review for which I write these 
lines, if there is not, after the American view, something to be 
said from the European stand-point on the~young American girl 
in Europe. 

The perspective being reversed, the picture which I shall at- 
tempt to paint will have, if not a different tone, at least differ- 
ent shades. 

I know America only by its history, by its literature, by the 
important facts of its daily life. I have never seen its wonderful 
cities, which a quarter of a century suffices to build; which rise to 
the rank of capitals in as little time as it takes to rebuild a few 
houses in our old towns. I have never had the vertigo which 
must seize one on seeing man oscillate daily in action, in motion 
similar to the ebb and flood of the great ocean that bathes the 
shores of the new world. I can only suspect the interest that at- 
tractive world would have for me, where so many races mingle, 
where the adaptation of the individual to the surroundings pro- 
duces a sum of human power such as has never been attained else- 
where, and can never be surpassed. 

When I think of the United States, and realize that I am 
ignorant of the peculiarities to be observed on penetrating more 
deeply into anything, I naturally proceed to take a general view. 
I see a nation, manly, daring, audacious, valiant, whose people 
command success wherever they pursue it, whose citizens despise 
weakness of whatever sort it may be, and scorn danger — death 
itself — with a heroism so simple as to appear unconscious. My 
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vision of such a people is severe, sombre, even for a Parisian ; 
this mass incessantly waging war with everything that may be 
overcome is disturbing. 

But in the midst of these austere struggles for life, a luminous 
and smiling figure detaches itself. She is beautiful with perfect 
beauty, or endowed with a triumphal grace. It seems that all 
this rude civilization becomes gentle for her alone. The young 
girl is the aristocracy, the luxury, the art, the crown of Ameri- 
can society, as the Epicurean was of ancient society. She 
alone enjoys and profits by her leisure. It is for her that man 
bends with such fury beneath the weight of labor for his be- 
trothed or his daughter. 

At home the young American girl is at the same time the 
tyrant and the reward. She pushes aside her brothers, she domi- 
neers over her mother, but she is the smile and joy of her father : 
it is she who animates the household, who lights it up, makes it 
rejoice ; the only gay echoes are those of her voice or the voices 
of her companions. 

It is only when his daughter is bored, or when she wishes an 
aristocratic marriage, that the American head of the family makes 
up his mind to leave his absorbing and intoxicating business for 
a few months and take her to Europe. 

You know the conservatories of orchids — that flower of richness 
among all flowers ? It needs more heat and light than any other. 
It is a curious flower which blooms in a way that surprises you in- 
cessantly. Beautiful, dazzling, it first charms you by its strange- 
ness, and then intoxicates you with its subtile perfume. It lives 
on air and needs none of the material conditions of existence for 
other plants : it often comes from a gnarled stem which seems to 
defy beauty ; yet from this stem it blossoms frequently with singu- 
lar, but always incomparable, attractiveness. 

The young American girl is the orchid among all feminine 
flowers ; and it is far from her to the humble violet to which the 
young French maiden has until recently been compared. 

I have said until recently, for our humble, timid, and blush- 
ing young girl is now hardly to be found outside of small pro- 
vincial towns. The young American girl has an enormous influ- 
ence on the young French girl. Wherever they meet, the timid 
one becomes modified. The young English girls with their boy- 
ish ways, their lack of elegance, their manner of walking— the 
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few conquests they had made in France had in no way modified 
the ways of our daughters. They were laughed at, and no one 
thought of copying them. But with the American it was another 
thing : she is enviable and too often irresistible ; she must there- 
fore be imitated from afar in all that is seductive, — her sincerity, 
her spontaneousness, her life, — while the delicate charm of French 
education is retained. 

Certainly our daughters cannot pretend to reign in France and 
in Europe as the young girls reign in America. There they are 
queens, and sometimes more, though it is very hard to apply to 
such bewitching persons the words "merciless tyrants." They 
rule in the family, and the family does not rule them ; they rule 
in the society which gravitates around their pleasures, whose laws, 
customs, and liberties have for them exclusive protections, indul- 
gences, and favors. And all this they noisily enjoy with the 
same ardor displayed by their fathers in the pursuit of wealth. 

The great charm of the American girl in Europe is that she 
combines at once the purity of the young girl and the coquetry 
of the young married woman. Thus in the old world she is cer- 
tain of attracting all the young men who have abused life, who are 
a little blase, and who to be captivated have need of what they call 
du montant. 

When an American girl enters a ball-room or a large reception 
in Europe, the spectacle is a curious one for the observer. A sort 
of current is formed among the mass of guests, and one may judge 
of the character of each one from his attitude and manner to- 
wards her. Let us attempt to paint the scene. Miss makes 

her appearance. She is always beautiful, and even were she not, 
she possesses originality and 'eclat — for the latter word describes 
her entirely. A young French girl, simple, well-educated, throws 
around her a soft light which permits her to be observed, judged, 
and examined. The young American girl has something flashing. 
She flits rather than walks; from the moment of her entrance into 
a drawing-room she is surrounded by a bevy of admirers, and her 
pretty head is always in motion. No one can see the details of 
her features, which are so mobile, nor the lines of her mouth, 
which has so many diverse expressions. Her glances are like dia- 
monds whose many facets cause our eyes to blink beneath their 
lustre. Her hair is lightly and negligently knotted, curly, and 
not arranged according to good form, giving her the air chiffonni 
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of the pretty girl who may be admitted in the ball-room, but not 
during the ball. 

Miss is arrayed in a rather loud, though tasteful, gown, 

fitting to perfection. Disdaining none of the artifices of dress, 
she walks well, and her figure, her carriage, her swaggering, suit 
her to perfection. The young men who flit around the coquettish 
young married women rush to meet the American, surround her, 
press her hand if they know her, or have themselves introduced. 
She is at her ease with all ; this pack of admirers and of observers 
does not trouble her ; she answers them all, talks and laughs 
loudly, dominates them all, and, if she has made a choice, parades 
it with a boldness which sometimes embarrasses even a Lovelace. 

The young married women complain of the impertinence of the 
young men of their day to old gentlemen who, a while ago, would 
not have found room by their side; the mothers treat the conqueror 
as an enemy who may upset their pet projects; the young girls 
join together and sit closely, like a flock of birds at the approach 
of a hawk. They are irritated by the tone, the manners, of the 
young men towards the American. Our young girls, until they 

see their brothers and lovers with Miss , know them only 

as perfectly proper, sentimental if they wish to be agreeable, and 
attempting to charm by gentleness. They see them as they are 
elsewhere, scoffing, sceptical, appearing to rush to an attack ; talk- 
ing cosmopolitan slang and displaying the manners of travellers in 
a casino. Then our daughters are shocked and scandalized, but 
their blame does not blind them ; they see the risk they are run- 
ning. 

The young American girl in France, even though she should 
reside there a long time, still remains a peculiar being, dis- 
turbing the men and a source of uneasiness to the women. Once 
married, she immediately lays aside her eccentricities. There are 
no young American married women — that is to say, nothing in 
the manner of an American who has become Madame distin- 
guishes her from another Madame. 

The young French girl finds liberty in marriage ; the young 
American girl loses it. Our daughters detach themselves from a 
family in marrying ; the Americans enter one : they are sud- 
denly surrounded by a circle, by proprieties, by worldly customs, 
by social duties, by the exigencies of conjugal fidelity, by the 
duty of defending a reputation which has become common 
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property — all serious things which transform their character, 
their manner of being, and gradually model them after the like- 
ness of their surroundings. Two or three years after her marriage 
the American in France is a women of the world, and if she could 
lose her accent, nothing would distinguish her from her new circle. 

Doubtless formerly she commanded and was obeyed ; but how 
far she was from occupying the position which she occupies in 
Prance ! True, she did not yield to respect ; but in return she 
did not inspire it. She had more personal initiative, but she did 
not govern others ; she tormented her mother, and perhaps led 
her, but the men of her family did not deferentially ask her 
counsels. Her husband in America would seek her advice for 
nothing. She might be a favored companion in conjugal life ; 
she would not be, as in France, the wife, the friend who shares 
all the projects of the husband, is associated in all his acts, and 
makes of conjugal life the noble life in common. 

And her children — how they are much more her own ; how 
she rules their education ; how much longer they belong to her ! 
It is when married, in France, that she is best assimilated to her 
surroundings, and it is then that with us she is most happy. How- 
ever, Franco-American marriages are rare, because the French 
families are uneasy and afraid of them. In England the young 
American girls come in much larger numbers, not because they 
are drawn thither by any affinity of race, for there is often less anal- 
ogy of character between two sisters than between two strangers, 
but because, English girls having more liberty than French, a 
first 'resistance is already overcome ; the marriageable men do 
not perform such an eccentric act in introducing into their 
families as a fiancee a young miss accustomed to independence. 
Therefore the American girl married in England remains more 
American than in France. She has to make no efforts to lead 
her mother-in-law, sisters-in-law, and cousins by marriage to 
accept her ways, her habits contracted in girlhood. Fault may 
be found with her education, but the method of this education 
will not be discussed. Not having to become otherwise, she re- 
mains herself, yielding only to what she accepts in English 
society or to that which she finds advantageous to her position or 
her person. 

In Italy, in Home, in Florence, in Venice, she remains un- 
changed. The one who marries her accepts her with all her ways ; 
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she imposes Vhese, almost colonizes them in her circle. Every- 
thing is d VAmericaine — the mode of living, of keeping house, 
the immoderate luxury, the tone, the bearing. Italian society, 
having become cosmopolitan, accepts her as she is, and even at 
court the place given her is more American than Italian. 

In Austria young American girls marry but little ; the sixteen 
quarterings necessary to obtain favor at court cannot be bought 
with dollars, however numerous these may be. 

At Nice, at Cannes, the young American girl merely passes. 
She lives with her fellow-countrymen and only mingles in the cos- 
mopolitan society to rule it as she rules in America ; it is she who 
gives the tone to the entertainments, who monopolizes the amuse- 
ments, who lays down the law as in New York or in the capital of 
some State in the new world. 

The young French girl who has lived at Cannes or at Nice 
may be known by a little American air that she has. She rides 
more boldly on horseback and converses in a different way with the 
young men in a ball-room ; in short, she has a certain dash which 
she would never have if she did not copy the Americans. 

That which is striking in American girls, and which induces 
French, English, and Italian noblemen to marry them, is that they 
never look like shopkeepers' daughters ; they sometimes have un- 
bearable, shocking ways, but they are never vulgar. They may be 
charged with what we call in France airs de cocodettes, but not one 
of them looks like a tradeswoman, though they are mostly the 
daughters of manufacturers. 

The American girl has the science of pleasing which capti- 
vates even the old-world Don Juans unawares. She seems to us 
exceptionally intelligent, putting forth all her talents to attain 
the final end, which is trapping, often for his own good, a titled 
husband. 

What the European women denounce in the young Americans 
is the abuse of flirtation in which some of them indulge. At 
this dangerous pastime they learn to overexcite the vanity of the 
men, and therefore disdain them. 

At Cannes, thirty years ago, I met MissM., the first American 
I ever knew. Very beautiful, dark, with blue eyes, she excited 
admiration not only by her beauty, but by her wit ; but all that was 
sentimental made her smile : loyal and frank, she conceived only 
the idea of duty, but in the proportion she herself had determined. 
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I found her ferocious. Her mother, with whom Miss M. was 
at Cannes, was ill of ennui, and the girl had a grudge against 
her for not enjoying life on its practical sides as she did herself. 
The poor woman, daughter of a French emigrant, had the 
daughter I describe and two sons, whom she never saw, who never 
wrote to her, whom she worshipped, and whom she could reproach 
for nothing save their indifference. Her husband, who was 
very wealthy, retained his passion for business and was so absorbed 
by it that he sometimes spent eight nights — she never saw him 
during the day — without speaking to her. He had allowed her 
to leave without showing any emotion. Miss M. found her father 
perfect and her mother absolutely unreasonable with her senti- 
mental exigencies. 

"Never," repeated the young girl, "never has he refused any- 
thing to my mother or to me. What more can we wish? " 

"But a little tenderness, affection," answered the mother. "I 
am dying of the heartlessness shown by all of you, and my hus- 
band surely owes me something in return for what I feel for him." 

Miss M. shrugged her shoulders. 

"But," said I to her one day, "what idea have you of mar- 
riage ? Whom do you think of marrying?" 

"I do not like the ways of the American men," she replied ; 
"they are too rough. However, I could never marry a European ; 
his ways are too gentle ; he talks nonsense ; he warbles ; he is 
deceitful ; he listens to his own speeches. Then his greatest 
defect is too great a love of money for his own enjoyment ; he is 
a hunter who willingly eats all his game. The American gives 
money to spend to his family ; he hardly longs or wishes for any. 
Hence," she coldly added, "man is an animal thrown by woman 
on society, and must bring something in return." 

The American girl must be rich, for she has an insatiable 
desire to spend. Therefore she must have wealth even to be 
married by a rich man. Many poor young men would marry 
Americans for their beauty, for their charms, if their needs and 
exigencies did not frighten them. Poverty in Europe is scorned 
and cannot be imposed upon a woman who would rush headlong 
to it with a small fortune. 

Young American girls who are not wealthy are, therefore, 
rarely married, and cannot be, for they have more need of money 
than any European girl ; but they are folles de qualite, as was 
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said in the last century, and from the fondness they have for 
people of rank they desire also position in society. All these am- 
bitions necessitate wealth. Therefore, what can a rich American 
desire, if not the only thing not be bought in the American 
market and which can only be negotiated in the European — an 
open or closed coronet ? 

" Money in the old world has a value different from that in 
the new," said a young American girl to me. " With us it rolls 
without amassing pleasure, without deriving any benefit from the 
past. In Europe it can make a great lady in a day; it is ex- 
changed for real, durable, and renewed satisfactions. In America 
it serves only for a profitless struggle for luxury, spread before 
the eyes of people who disperse, with whom we do not spend our 
life, who are dropped by the wayside, who do not even turn to 
speak a word of thanks, and who rarely remember." 

I have spoken only of the young American girls who come to 
Europe to try to settle there ; but how many have I seen of those 
fair neighbors who come to suck certain flowers of our civiliza- 
tion, to make from them American honey! These become every 
year more artistic, more learned, more enlightened; they soar al- 
ways higher in their flight ; the horizon expands before them ; and 
they prepare for the new world a pleiad of superior women. 

Juliette Adam. 



